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assumed by European critics that the ritualistic
and traditional character of Indian art imposed
limitations upon it fatal to individual creative
effort.
When Indian art was in its full vigour these
limitations had no more restrictive effect upon
artistic individuality than those which regulated
the pre-Renaissance art of Europe. As in every
great art epoch, certain traditional types were
established, founded partly on sacerdotal pre-
scription and partly on models created by the
recognised masters of different schools.
So far as sculpture is concerned, the field is so
wide and so much of it from an artistic point of
view remains unexplored, that any attempt at a
comprehensive classification of it according to
schools must be more or less futile. Historical
catalogues, arranged OB an archaeological basis,
often without sufficient artistic discrimination,
have little value as history and are often mis-
leading as art. The European method of artistic
exegesis, applied to India, will only provide more
material for museums, the hobbies of the collector
and for dealers in antiquities.
For real lovers of art it must always seem more
important, before classifying Indian art according
to schools and epochs after the method of the
European historian, to realise that India has an
unbroken artistic tradition going back for thous-
ands of years. The discovery of a living Indian